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CHILDREN WORKING IN 


Moe: plans to furnish farmers with help this sum- 


mer are being announced by agencies dealing with 

children and young people. In most cases the 
young workers are to be 16 years or over, although in some, 
14 years is the minimum. Attention is usually being given 
to questions of supervision, health, hours, wages, living 
conditions and transportation. 


In the enthusiasm about recruiting school students for 
vacation work, far too little attention has been directed to 
another practice which is developing in a number of states, 
often without any safeguards or restrictions. This is the 
use of children for farm work during the school term. 
Although in some areas the children affected are primarily 
those in rural districts who will be working on their own 
or on neighbors’ farms, some plans call for the recruitment 
of children from city schools as well. 


The National Child Labor Committee, in January, wrote 
to State Departments of Education, asking whether schools 
had modified their programs in order to permit children to 
help in farm work, and if so what plans had been adopted. 
Replies have been received from 44 states. 


Eleven states report that they had no problem of this 
kind in 1941, and several definitely oppose any changes 
unless the need for children’s help during the school term 
becomes more acute. They regard the present demand for 
the services of school children as exaggerated and some- 
what hysterical. A few, however, anticipate the need for 
some arrangement during the coming year. 

Five states report that, although no new procedures have 
been adopted, some schools regularly operate under a 
schedule which releases children for work on crops. 

Twenty-eight states report that schools, in at least a few 
districts, changed their programs or schedules in some way 
during 1941. 

Among the plans in operation, even within the same 
state, there was wide variety. In 26 states some schools 
opened late or closed early, or suspended classes for a few 
weeks in the fall or spring, usually making up lost time 
by curtailing Christmas or spring holidays, holding Satur- 
day classes, or lengthening the daily schedule. 

Another way of dealing with the situation, resorted to in 
5 states, was to shorten the school day during part of the 
year. Sessions were held from 8 or 8:30 to 12:30 or 1, 
leaving the children free for work in the afternoon. 

In 16 states absence for farm work was authorized—in 
several cases for city as well as rural children. Most of these 
states reported no definite provision for helping children 
who had been absent make up the work missed. One sug- 
gested that only pupils whose work was passing or above 
be excused; another reported that weekly permits were 





WARTIME AGRICULTURE 


issued, renewable on completion of school assignments. 

One state recommended advancing the graduating date 
for high school seniors or other students in good standing. 

A point strongly emphasized in all replies was that prac- 
tices must be determined by local needs which vary even 
within a state. A few State Departments of Education have 
given definite authorization for changes on a statewide basis 
or have approved specific plans submitted by local commu- 
nities. In most states, however, action has been entirely 
local, with the State Department not even knowing the 
extent or nature of the changes made. 

In very few cases, apparently, has there been any attempt, 
either by state or local authorities, to work with the Employ- 
ment Services or to determine whether other sources of 
labor were available. 

Laws authorizing the absence of school children for 
agricultural work have been enacted this year in New York 
and New Jersey. The latter provides for a 15-day release 
from school attendance of children 14 years or over. A 
labor shortage must be proved, and wage standards, maxi- 
mum hours and other specified safeguards guaranteed. The 
plan is under the control of a State Commission on Student 
Services, composed of 11 members representing both pub- 
lic departments and private agencies. This Commission is 
authorized to establish county commissions and, where 
deemed desirable, local advisory committees to carry out the 
purposes of the Act. 

In New York, under rules prescribed by the Board of 
Regents, pupils 14 years or over may be released from rural 
or city schools for 30 school days (i.e., six weeks). The bill 
establishes no procedure for proving that children are 
needed, merely requiring certification by county agricul- 
tural defense committees that adult labor is not available. 
It also states, without suggesting procedure, that pupils 
must be in suitable physical condition, and that local school 
authorities shall safeguard their educational interests. 

One of the most realistic approaches to using city boys 
for farm work would seem to be the training program 
instituted by the Wisconsin Department of Agriculture and 
the State Council of Defense, cooperating with the Mil- 
waukee Vocational School. Five days of practical training, 
from 7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m., are provided on a large farm near 
the city. Enrollees must be 16 to 18 years and weigh at least 
160 pounds. While recognizing that an experienced farmer 
is not made in five days, the organizers of this project be- 
lieve the boys will get “groundwork” that will enable them 
to fit in on almost any farm, and that ‘graduates’ of this 
short course will be snapped up by farmers eager for help. 





A report on replies from State Education Departments 
will be sent on request. 
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A CHILDREN’S CHARTER 
IN WARTIME 


HE Commission on Children in Wartime held its first 

meeting in Washington March 16 to 18. This new 
organization, with 56 members appointed by the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, was set up ‘‘to consider urgent steps for 
the protection and welfare of children in emergency situa- 
tions resulting from the war.” A “Children’s Charter in 
Wartime’ was adopted. The text of the paragraph on 
School and Work reads as follows: 

“It is essential that children and youth be sound and well- 
prepared in body and mind for the tasks of today and tomorrow. 
Their right to schooling should not be scrapped for the duration. 
Demands for the employment of children as a necessary war 
measure should be analyzed to determine whether full use has 
been made of available adult man power and to distinguish 
between actual labor shortage and the desire to obtain cheap 
labor. The education and wholesome development of boys and 
girls should be the first consideration in making decisions with 
regard to their employment or other contribution to our war 
effort. This means that no boy or girl shall be employed at wages 
that undermine the wages for adult labor; none under 14 years 
of age shall be part of the labor force; none under 16 shall be 
employed in manufacturing and mining occupations; none 
under 18 in hazardous occupations.” 


BRITISH WAR LABOR STANDARDS 


E are all indebted to the Division of Labor Stand- 

ards of the U. S. Department of Labor for reprint- 
ing the Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
in Great Britain for the year 1940. With war labor policies 
in this country still in process of formation, the experience 
in Great Britain is most relevant. 

Included are some significant observations with regard 
to young workers. It was found, for instance, that industrial 
accidents to minors under 18 years numbered 26,500 for 
boys and 8,500 for girls, an increase of 18 per cent and 11 
per cent, respectively. The immediate cause given was an 
increase in hours worked and thus in hours of exposure to 
risk. Inspectors believed that the increase was also due to 
more young people’s being employed in factories, particu- 
larly on accident producing machines. Due to war pressure, 
they stated, training and supervision had deteriorated, 
although the best firms were continuing their training 
courses and in a few cases installing new ones. 

Hours of work for children 14 to 16 years have been held 
to 48 a week and in some cases to 44 a week. For young 
people over 16, however, hours were very irregular after 
the withdrawal of the Expeditionary Force from France. 
By the fall of 1940 legal restrictions were again being 
observed, and in approximately half the factories hours 


ranged from 48 to 54 a week, and in half from 55 to 60. 

In general the medical inspector felt that the health of 
the industrial workers had not suffered materially. Night 
work during blitzes gave an opportunity for unbroken sleep 
during the day. Among workers 16 to 18 years examined, 
the night workers had a higher physical standard than the 
day workers. This, it is believed, may have been due in part 
to the deliberate selection of more robust youth for night 
work and also to the fact employment for only five nights a 
week was customary. The medical inspector concludes, 
“The length of the working shift appears to be more impor- 
tant than the mere fact of whether the work is done either 
at night or by day.” 


CHILD LABOR RISES IN MARYLAND 


UE to national defense, the Maryland Commissioner 
of Labor reports, the number of employed minors 
had reached an all-time high. 

Employment certificates issued to 16- and 17-year-old 
minors totalled 4,492 in 1940; during the first 9 months 
of 1941 it jumped to 9,685. The largest number was for 
manufacturing, with wholesale and retail employment 
second. 

The 14-15 year group also showed gains, though em- 
ployment at this age is restricted to intrastate industries. 
There were 239 first regular permits and 24 reissued per- 
mits in 1940; in the first 9 months of 1941 the numbers 
were 457 and 87, respectively. Of those obtaining first per- 
mits, 256 had completed only the sixth grade, 197 the 
seventh, 172 the eighth, 69 the ninth through eleventh, and 
only two had finished high school. 

In addition there were 132 special permits in 1940, and 
165 in the first 9 months of 1941, granted to retarded chil- 
dren of 14 and 15 years enabling them to leave school for 
work without having completed the sixth grade. 

Permits for 14- and 15-year-old children for work dur- 
ing vacations and outside of school hours, excluding street 
trades, numbered 553 and 1,284, respectively, for the two 
periods. Street trades badges granted or reissued to boys 12 
to 15 years totalled 1,872 in 1940 and 1,632 in the first 9 
months of 1941. 


CHILD LABOR AND CHILD HEALTH 
Piscine about the effects of proposals to relax labor 


standards for children and young workers, in order 
to help war production, has prompted the New York De- 
partment of Labor to issue a warning that “standards for 
the protection of working children contribute to our need 
for a healthy people to serve the post-war world.”’ 

An article, ‘‘Child Health in Relation to Employment,” 
in the Industrial Bulletin of January summarizes several 
studies of the health of working children and of the sus- 
ceptibility of children to disease and accident. Unfortu- 
nately material on the health status of employed children, 
as well as the effects of working conditions upon their 
health, is scanty and the little that exists is old. Neverthe- 
less, as the article suggests, the fact that approximately 50 
per cent of the young men examined for the draft up to 
June 30, 1941, were rejected as physically unfit is a clear 
indication that the health of children and young peopie, 
especially during the years of maturity, requires more care- 
ful attention than it has had in the past. 
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LAFOLLETTE COMMITTEE REPORTS 


N Introduction to the concluding reports of the La- 
Follette Civil Liberties Committee’s investigation of 
agricultural conditions on the West Coast has just been 
issued. The Committee finds that today political and re- 
ligious conflicts produce less infringements of civil rights 
in this country than do economic struggles and industrial 
relations. The most belligerent conflicts, found in Califor- 
nia, are symptomatic of the nation as a whole. Agricultural 
migrant workers are under particular disadvantage so long 
as powerful groups of employers, from reasons of fear or 
greed, fight against collective bargaining. In time of de- 
fense production, such flaws in our economic and social 
pattern may become dangerous causes of social and indus- 
trial unrest. 


WHEN CHILDREN LEAVE SCHOOL 
FOR WORK 


REPORT by the Children’s Bureau, based on a 1940 
study made in Elizabeth, N. J., Tulsa, Okla. and 
Richmond, Va., emphasizes the fact that interpretation and 
enforcement of legal standards are significant factors in 
determining the number of children who leave school 
under 16 years. 

In Elizabeth, 35 boys and girls under that age were found 
out of school, in Tulsa 158 and in Richmond 257. In 
Elizabeth there was effective enforcement of closely dove- 
tailed school attendance and child labor laws, whose 
strength lay in the provision.that children could be em- 
ployed only if they were at least 14, had employment cer- 
tificates and attended continuation school.* Tulsa’s school 
law requiring attendance to 16 years does not dovetail with 
its child labor law, and this permits wide inconsistency in 
local interpretation. In Richmond, where children are not 
required to attend school after the age of 15 and may leave 
earlier if they have finished the seventh grade, only 3 of 
the 69 employed boys and girls had employment certificates 
as contrasted with 3 out of 23 in Elizabeth and 11 out of 
35 in Tulsa. 

Of the 450 children interviewed, 191 were not in the 
labor force—42 per cent of these were mentally or phys- 
ically handicapped, 20 per cent were temporarily ill, 38 
per cent were out for other reasons. The latter group was 
composed chiefly of girls who were helping with household 
duties at home. In a few cases lack of funds or indifference 
was given as the reason for non-attendance. 

Among the 259 children working or seeking work, boys 
outnumbered girls. Forty-one per cent were Negroes. 
Eighty-six per cent were 15 years old, 12 per cent were 14 
and 2 per cent (in Tulsa and Richmond) were 12 or 13. 
Almost half the children had completed no more than six 
grades at school, 25 per cent no more than the seventh 
grade and another 25 per cent the eighth grade. 

Almost one-half said they had left school because of 
their families’ economic status. One-third had failed to 
make satisfactory adjustments in school: Most of these boys 
and girls came from the lowest economic group. A large 
proportion were from broken families. In only half the 
households was the father the chief wage-earner. 





* Since this study was made, New Jersey has adopted a 16-year age 
minimum for work during school hours. 


The great majority of the girls were in domestic service. 
There were also sales girls, laundry workers, packers and 
two waitresses. Boys were occupied as messengers, caddies, 
bootblacks, waiters, hucksters and newsboys. Fifteen “‘bi- 
cycle” delivery boys and 7 truck drivers’ helpers in Tulsa 
and Richmond were subject to traffic dangers. 

On the whole these children worked long hours and re- 
ceived low wages. Two out of 5 made less than 10 cents an. 
hour and 4 out of 5 less than 20 cents. Six household 
workers and 6 messengers reported more than 60 hours a 
week. In Elizabeth 8 of the 23 boys and girls reporting 
their hours worked more than the legal maximum, in Rich- 
mond 29 out of 68 and in Tulsa 8 out of 29. 


COMMITTEE ACTIVITIES 


W353 take pleasure in announcing that Dr. S. Z. Levine, 
Pediatrician-in-Chief at the New York Hospital, 
and Dr. George S. Stevenson, Medical Director of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, have accepted 
membership on the Board of Trustees of the National 
Child Labor Committee. 


* * * 


Mr. Dinwiddie attended the meeting of the Commission 
on Children in Wartime recently held in Washington (see 
page 2). me oo 

Mr. Dinwiddie and Mr. Sidel spent several days in 
Washington, while the House of Representatives was 
debating the agricultural appropriations bill, to oppose re- 
duction in the appropriation for the Farm Security Admin- 
istration program, especially the amount for rural rehabili- 
tation loans. It is hoped that the Senate may refuse to concur 
in some of the cuts and ill-advised restrictions on the use 
of Farm Security funds adopted by the House. 


* * * 


The bill, unanimously passed by the New Jersey Legis- 
lature (see page 1), permitting school children to help in 
emergency agricultural work, was agreed upon in confer- 
tnce between public and private agencies in New Jersey. 
Mr. Sidel represented the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee in these deliberations. 

* *% * 


A summary of legal regulations affecting child labor and 
school attendance in the United States, and progress since 
1935, has been prepared by Mrs. Zimand for inclusion in a 
report to be submitted to the Eighth Pan American Child 
Congress to be held in Washington this spring. 


* * * 


Mrs. Zimand has been asked to prepare an article on 
“The Employment and Education of Children During the 
Coming Year’ for the study program of the Women’s 
Society of Christian Service of the Methodist Church. 


* * * 


Mr. Sidel spoke before the Alabama Education Associa- 
tion in Birmingham on March 25, discussing problems of 
rural school attendance and presenting a report on the study 
of agricultural child labor in Alabama which he made last 
fall. 

Miss Clugston will speak on the present status of child 
labor before the Women’s Society for Christian Service of 
the Community Church of Bayside, L. I., on April 9. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


ILL FARES THE LAND. By Carey McWilliams, Little, Brown and 
Co., Boston, Mass. 1942. $3. 

Once agaifi Carey McWilliams, author of Factories in the 

Field, traces the movement of migrants across the United 

States. He deals with two types of agricultural itinerants, 

depression or removal migrants, like the Joads in The 

Grapes of Wrath, and habitual migratory workers. 

After a brief resume of findings by the LaFollette Com- 
mittee, Mr. McWilliams plunges into detailed analyses of 
the main groups which have composed our twentieth cen- 
tury army of the dispossessed and the uprooted. He traces 
the history of the Oakies and Arkies (chief among the dust 
bowl migrants into Arizona and California), of the Black- 
birds and Scissor bills (wheat belt harvest hands), of the 
sugar beet transients, the Ohio and Indiana onion growers, 
the berry pickers, the East Coast and Middle Western Truck 
gardeners and packing house serfs, the Texas sharecropper 
fruit-tramps, the Delta ‘boot heelers,”’ the Mexican inhabi- 
tants of “Hunger Street.” 

It is impossible to more than hint at these chapters. High- 
lighted are the California vigilante raids on migrant labor 
camps, the Yakima Valley strike, the dissolution of South- 
ern sharecropping into absentee landlordism, controlled by 
the tractor. There are kaleidoscopic condensations of the 
‘Indian land problem,” the history of sugar beet legisla- 
tion, the nightmare economic growth of Berrien County, 
Michigan. With color and with vigor, squatter camps, the 
contractor system and truck traffic in smuggled Mexican 
labor receive their due. 

The last hundred pages deal more with generalizations. 
Here are analyzed our changing concepts of agriculture, 
technological changes, mechanized farming, large versus 
small production, and the Farm Bureau. These chapters 
contain a warning as to the possible consequences of our 

“agricultural revolution,” a plea for our “cast off human- 
ity,” for the ‘“‘Federal homeless,” the “lower half of Amer- 
ican agriculture.” Here is a demand for adequate education 
of children, now field hands, prematurely aged and dis- 


eased. Many of our farms, Mr. McWilliams says, are 
nothing but sweatshops. ‘“Two generations ago it could be 
said that a child received an education from work on a 
farm; the same cannot be said today.” 


CULTURE OF A CONTEMPORARY RURAL COMMUNITY, EL 
CERRITO, NEw Mexico. By Olen Leonard and C. P. 
Loomis, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. November 1941. 


This isolated community thirty miles from Las Vegas is of 
interest as an example of surviving regions of our South- 
west, even now untouched by modern technology. El Cer- 
rito is characterized by a concentrated, patriarchal family, 
group and religious life. 

“Dry” farming, some fruit orchards and stock ranges 
and some primitive irrigation are to be found, but for the 
most part resources are low and opportunities few. Beans, 
corn and alfalfa are stock crops, with little rotation. All 
crops except alfalfa are harvested by hand tools. Two horse- 
drawn mowing machines and one crude planter are bor- 
rowed by the entire village. The community depends almost 
entirely upon subsistence farming. 

The crude school, housing from 20 to 50 pupils and two 
teachers, has little county supervision. Teachers and the 
principal are from the community. Although the law re- 
quires that only English be spoken in the school, this regu- 
lation is not adhered to with any strictness. Attendance and 
interest are poor, largely because the curriculum and text 
books are incomprehensible to the local child. Girls attend 
more regularly than boys, who after the age of 12 or 13 are 
usually hired out for work. 

Recreation is limited. Boys who have been away to CCC 
camps usually break away from the community. The school 
has no playground, swings, slides or ball fields. Fishing and 
.dancing are the main diverstens. At the dances boys and 
girls, except when dancing, occupy opposite sides of the 
hall. Church festivals, christenings, weddings and funerals, 
with the attendant wakes, are high spots of El Cerrito life. 





I enclose §..... 
Name...... 
This 9-year old, photographed in May, 
had not been in school all year Address 


I believe that every child in America should be freed from 


exploitation and given the opportunity to go to school. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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